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Business Decline From War Peak Terminated? 


EW England business activity in February 

remained at about the same general level 

reached in January, but was still much below the 
wartime peak reached in late 1943. 

From that peak a downward trend set in which 
became accentuated with the termination of hostili- 
ties. Difficulties in reconverting plant to peace- 
time needs, in acquiring necessary supplies of raw 
materials and new equipment and in settling labor 
disputes contributed to 


per cent less than in February, 1945. Weekly pay- 
rolls for these workers increased 5.1 per cent dur- 
ing the month and average weekly earnings reached 
a level of $41.30. Comparable data for earlier years 
are not available. 

Consumption of cotton at New England mills in 
February decreased 6.9 per cent from the previous 
month and 2.1 per cent from February, 1945. 

Building activity, after being greatly curtailed 





the downward move- 
ment and complicated 
the problem of finding 
employment for workers 
no longer needed in war 
industries and for re- 
turning veterans. 
Manufacturing wage- 
earner employment in 
Massachusetts, as meas- 
ured by the State De- 
partment of Labor and 
Industries, is indicative 
of this general trend. 
From a peak index of 
155.5 reached in 1943 
(based on an average of 
the years 1935-1939), 


PER CENT OF 1935-39 AVERAGE 


SOURCE: DEPT. OF LABOR @ INDUSTRIES 





EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


PAYROLLS 


during the war years, 
appeared to be increas- 
ing toward its prewar 
levels as rapidly as short- 
ages of materials and 
governmental regulations 
permit. Contracts award- 
ed in New England dur- 
ing February, according 
to the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., were the largest 
in any single month since 
February, 1943, and ex- 
ceeded the volume of 
January and of Febru- 
ary, 1945, by 51.7 per 
cent and 182.3 per cent, 
respectively. The re- 
covery in the volume of 








the number of manufac- 
turing wage-earners declined steadily to an index of 
108.4 in September, 1945. After a moderate in- 
crease in the final months of 1945, it declined again 
to 105.7 in January of this year. The index for 
February, 1946, of 106.3 was 0.6 per cent over 
January but 20.4 per cent below a year ago, al- 
though reports indicated that the number employed 
in February, 1946, would have been increased 
nearly 10 per cent if wage-earners then on strike 
had been at work. 

Total weekly wages paid these manufacturing 
wage-earners have shown a similar downward trend 
since 1943, and in February were 25.0 per cent less 
than a year ago but 1.2 per cent above the January 
level. Average weekly earnings were $41.72 in Feb- 
ruary, compared with $41.48 in the previous month 
and a peak of $45.31 in March, 1945. 

Similar data compiled by the Rhode Island State 
Department of Labor showed that the number of 
manufacturing wage-earners reported there in Febru- 
ary increased 2.9 per cent over January but was 13.4 


residential building has 
been especially pronounced, February, 1946, awards 
being over seven times the small volume awarded 
12 months ago. 

The diminished industrial activity from the peak 
production years was reflected in electric power 
output which continued to be below the level of a 
year ago, although the percentage decrease has not 
been so great as in the country as a whole. Car- 
loadings originating on seven New England railroads 
for the first nine weeks of 1946, however, were 12.9 
per cent in excess of those loaded during the first 
nine weeks of 1945, although carloadings for the 
country showed a comparative decrease during this 
period. 

Consumers’ expenditures, as measured by depart- 
ment store sales, continued to be high, although 
still hampered by shortages in many lines of goods. 
Purchases made at 122 reporting New England 
stores of this type were 20.4 per cent greater in value 
than in February of last year, with increases shown 
in each of the six states. 











Official Testimony for British Loan 


The following is a condensation of portions of the 
statements made before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee by Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce; William L. Clay- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State; Dean Acheson, Under 
Secretary of State; and Ralph Flanders, Chairman of 
the C.E.D. Research Committee and Consultant to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 





UR international economic policy is “to restore 
world trade, to free it from the restrictions that 
isolate countries and from the discriminations that 
divide nations into conflicting economic blocs.’”? 
This policy frankly recognizes that the breakdown 
on international economic relations in the 1930’s 
prolonged and intensified the depression, and that 
economic warfare during the period was part of the 
plan for aggression of Germany and Japan. 


The British Problem 


The British people depend fox their existence upon 
large imports of food and upon raw materials for 
manufacture into the goods which they consume 
and those they sell abroad. Only by selling goods 
and services abroad can they get the dollars nec- 
essary in the long run to buy what they need abroad. 
In the three years before the war, England imported 
annually $4.2 billion in goods. She paid for these 
imports to the extent of 55 per cent with merchan- 
dise exports, 24 per cent with income from her 
foreign investments, and 17 per cent with net 
receipts from shipping, insurance, banking, and other 
services. 

Britain’s export trade, the main source of her 
international earning power, was down to one-third 
of normal by the end of the war. This drastic cut 
occurred because, in her wartime partnership with 
us, it was agreed that she should concentrate her 
efforts on war production while we provided her 
with essential imports under Lend-Lease. Lend- 
Lease abruptly ended on V-J Day. Britain’s struggle 
to rebuild her export trade did not begin until that 
day. It will take years for her to rebuild her exports, 
especially since they must now rise far above the 
prewar level to make up for her wartime loss of in- 
come from her overseas investments. 

Before the war Britain was one of the greatest 
creditor countries in the world, receiving each year 
close to one billion dollars of net income from her 
foreign investments. The necessities of war com- 
pelled her to liquidate a large part of her foreign 
investments and to incur, in the form of frozen 
sterling balances, foreign obligations amounting to 
approximately $12 billion. As a result, her annual 
net income from foreign investments has been re- 
duced from one billion dollars to about $400 million. 
Not only has she lost this income, but she has lost 
liquid assets which might otherwise have been avail- 
able to tide her over this postwar situation. This, 
in brief, is why the British seek our help.’ 

The so-called sterling bloc, composed primarily 
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of the British Commonwealth of Nations (exclusive 
of Canada and Newfoundland), has assumed an in- 
creasingly important role in British affairs ever since 
Britain abandoned the gold standard in 1931. Under 
the arrangement, which is an entirely informal cur- 
rency plan, member countries have maintained their 
currencies in a fixed relationship with the pound ster- 
ling, rather than with gold, and they have generally 
kept a large volume of their exchange reserves in the 
form of sterling balances in London. In this way, 
some semblance of exchange stability during the cha- 
otic thirties was maintained among the various coun- 
tries in the bloc, and a sort of substitute for the gold 
standard was achieved. During the war the sterling 
area became an exchange control unit, with member 
nations trading freely among themselves and mobil- 
izing gold and scarce foreign currencies (especially 
dollars) for their essential purchases abroad. 

In addition to these exchange controls, which 
constituted a mechanism for rationing scarce cur- 
rencies among the most urgent uses, Great Britain 
also imposed other restrictions which had as their 
purpose the elimination of non-essential purchases 
in other countries. These controls included such 
arrangements as payments agreements (under which 
countries selling to Britain agree to spend in the 
sterling area the pounds received for their goods), 
import licenses, shipping priorities, and the like. 
All of these control methods, if they were to be ap- 
plied extensively in peacetime, would have the 
ultimate effect of discriminating against American 
exporters and would tend to encourage the formation 
of rival economic blocs in the world. Trade would 
almost certainly be diverted away from the United 
States and away from other free-currency countries. 

Britain has two major alternatives: (1) She can, 
in the absence of foreign aid, continue and extend 
these currency and trade controls within the sterling 
area. Trade inside the bloc would be encouraged 
by pressures and preferences; trade outside the bloc 
discouraged by discriminations and controls. Or, 
(2), she can join in with the economic program of the 
United Nations, which involves quick removal of 
currency and trade restrictions. This the majority 
of the British would prefer to do. But the program 
requires extensive aid to Britain. 


What Will It Cost Us? 


Under the terms of the Financial Agreement, we 
are asked to provide a line of credit of $3,750 million 
on which England can draw until 1951 to pay for 
current imports. Beginning in 1951, England under- 
takes to repay the credit, with interest at two per 
cent, in 50 annual instalments of approximately $119 
million. (Including payments on Lend-Lease settle- 
ment, the annual instalment will be approximately 
$140 million.) Directly or indirectly, most of this 
money will be spent in the United States. None of it 
can be used to pay the blocked sterling balances or 
any of England’s present obligations. 


\Secretary of the Treasury, Fred M. Vinson 

2 Direct war damage to Britain amounted to $6 billion from German air 
bombing and rockets and $3 billion from German submarines. This total 
of $9 billion from direct war damage compares with a loss of foreign assets 
and an increase of foreign debt totaling $17 billion. 


March-April 


The principal of the credit due each year must 
be paid without qualification, but, under specified 
conditions likely to arise only in severe world depres- 
sion, interest due in any year may be waived. The 
interest rate is less than England would have to pay 
on a strictly commercial loan from bankers, but is 
roughly equal to present-day charges on the United 
States public debt. The effective rate of interest, 
assuming that the credit is used in five equal annual 
amounts and that all payments are met, would be 
1.83 per cent. The average rate on all U. S. Govern- 
ment loans now outstanding is 1.97 per cent. If the 
Government were to borrow the amount of the loan 
and pay present yields on a distribution of securities 
the same as that for the total debt now outstanding, 
the borrowing would cost 1.64 per cent. 

Although the rate charged is comparable to the 
present cost to the Treasury of borrowing this money, 
it must be remembered that the interest charged 
on the credit is only part of the Agreement. The 
benefits in the form of expanded trade and increased 
national income are far more important than the 
principal and interest that England will pay. It 
must be emphasized that this is not just a commercial 
loan. 


Advantages of the Loan to U. S. 


Out of this proposed loan, which is an integral 
part of a far larger fabric of international arrange- 
ments, we expect far more than a mere financial re- 
turn. Here is what we specifically gain through the 
provisions of the Agreement: 

(1) Exports of goods and services from the United 
States to England will be paid for in dollars, or if 
they are paid in pounds, the sterling can be con- 
verted into dollars. American businessmen will be 
able to get their money out of England. 

(2) Within a year (unless we agree to a later date), 
England will make all sterling arising from current 
trade convertible. Businessmen of other countries 
who sell to England in the future will be able to 
get their money out, too, and to spend it here if they 
want to. 

(3) Within a year (unless we agree to a later date), 
England will dissolve the sterling area dollar pool. 
This means that when Egypt, for example, sells 
goods to us, she will be able to spend the dollars she 
gets for them without asking London’s permission. 

(4) The blocked sterling balances will be settled 
by England and the countries concerned. The 
settlement is Britain’s business, but all payments on 
these balances will be free for making purchases in the 
United States or any other country. 

(5) Within a year (unless we agree to a later date), 
England will impose no restrictions on payments and 
transfers for ordinary current transactions. That 
is, all the countries now having payments agreements 
which restrict the use of sterling to purchases from 
sterling area countries will be allowed to use that 
sterling to buy American products or the products 
of any other country. Sterling will be good money 
anywhere, rather than being good only in sterling 
area countries. 

In addition, Britain has agreed to support an 
International Trade Organization to reduce trade 
barriers and discriminations throughout the world. 


We have laid down ‘‘rules of the game” for a peace- 
ful and productive system of world trade and finance, 
first in the Bretton Woods Agreements and then 
in the proposals for an International Trade Organi- 
zation. The basic justification for the British loan 
is that it would enable Britain to join with us in 
making a living reality out of these blueprints for 
world recovery and reconstruction. 

On the other hand, if we refuse the loan, the 
British would be forced to make a desperate bid for 
economic domination in large areas of the world. 
They would have to intensify their trade and ex- 
change restrictions and to resort to every economic 
device to gain advantage in world markets and 
obtain necessary supplies. This would force a large 
part of the rest of the world into retaliation along 
the same lines. As a matter of self-preservation, 
countries would turn increasingly toward state trad- 
ing and barter. Along this road lies further total- 
itarian development. 

Such a prospect would be profoundly disturbing. 
Faced with this situation, we are asked to provide 
a sum equal to fifteen days’ cost of fighting the war. 
If the war had lasted longer, as many expected, we 
would not have hesitated to furnish further Lend- 
Lease aid to Britain even though the amount might 
have far exceeded this loan. 

There have been two contrary fears expressed 
with regard to how much benefit American business 
will derive in the way of exports from the loan part 
of the agreement. One fear is that the $3,750 million 
loan will appear in the form of orders at a time when 
this increased demand will result in adding to our 
inflationary pressure. The other view is that, on 
the contrary, we have no assurance that any large 
part of the dollar loan will be spent for American 
goods and services, so that we will be in the position 
of having financed British imports from other 
countries rather than from our own. 

It is safe to say that the first of these two contrary 
objections is of enough importance so that we may 
commend the wisdom of the negotiators in not 
insisting that the sum loaned be spent in its entirety 
for American goods and services. It is quite possible 
that if we had insisted on this provision, we would 
have been embarrassed by an added inflationary 
pressure. 


Is It Inflationary? 


However, the total credit will not be spent all at 
once, and should amount to only one-half of one 
per cent of the expected demand for American goods 
over the total five-year period in which the spending 
of the loan will be spread. It is possible, also, that 
the inflationary pressure of British spending of the 
loan may be more than offset by the increased 
production in the world as a whole, which should 
result from the removal of trade barriers. 

British expenditures in this country in 1946 are 
estimated to be at a maximum of 1.25 billion dollars. 
Slightly over two-thirds of this expenditure would be 
for commodities in easy supply (cotton, wool, 
tobacco, etc.), and somewhat under one-third for 
items which will continue to be scarce. Most of the 
commodities which are in short supply would 
probably be purchased whether or not the loan is 
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granted. Under the Export Control Law, the Com- 
merce Department will continue to limit the export 
of these scarce items, and allocations of these goods 
to the United Kingdom will not be increased as a 
result of the loan. Thus, the inflationary effects of 
the loan should not be great, nor are they likely to 
disrupt the American economy significantly. 

The second related objection is based on the 
entirely contrary complaint of some critics that the 
proceeds ‘of the loan do not necessarily have to be 
spent in this country, and that we will be in effect 
financing the exports of other nations and not those 
of our own. The fact, however, is that the loan is 
made in dollar credits, and that these dollar credits 
must ultimately return to the United States in 
payment for American goods and services, unless the 
indebtedness they represent has in the meantime 
been repaid. Thus, the lack of any specific provision 
for expenditure in this country does no more than 
delay expenditures here. At the same time, to the 
extent that a reasonable proportion of them is delayed 
in their return to this market, we shall have the 
advantage of them at a time when we shall be need- 
ing them more than we will in the immediate future. 

Another point worth remembering is that the 


Estimates of Total Manufacturing Employment 
LTHOUGH excellent data on employment and 


manufacturing industries in Massachusetts 
and in Rhode Island have been available from the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries 
and from the State Department of Labor, Rhode 
Island, comparable data for other New England 
states have not been compiled until recently and 
little regional information has been collected re- 
garding nonmanufacturing employment. 





Financial Agreement is not to be regarded as a prec- 
edent of any kind for the type of assistance which 
the United States should grant, or is likely to grant, 
to other countries. Other nations need help, but 
they are not in the strategic position of Britain in 
their ability to eliminate world trade and currency 
restrictions. Other nations will get help through 
UNRRA if they cannot repay, through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for stabilizing currencies, 
and through the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for capital to finance needed projects. 

The British people themselves are divided in their 
loyalties to two groups of ideas. One large and 
influential group believes that Britain’s interests 
will be best served by a tightened Empire organiza- 
tion, close exchange controls, tightened import and 
export regulations, bilateral trade agreements and 
all the paraphernalia of a closed economy. This 
large, important group opposes the British agree- 
ment. The other group joins us in working for a 
free world economy, under which we believe and 
they believe that the peoples of the earth, ourselves 
and themselves included, will enjoy greater freedom 
and prosperity. 


The Boston Regional Office of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor is now releasing estimates of total manufac- 
turing employment in the New England states, and 
the following table illustrates the type of data 
which will be available in the future. Estimates 
broken down by states, by industries, also are avail- 
able. Within a few months it is expected that the 
estimates will cover nonmanufacturing employment: 


ESTIMATED TOTAL MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT IN NEW 
ENGLAND BY STATE AND BY DURABLE AND NONDURABLE GOODS 


MANUFACTURING 
Feb.* Junet Sept. 
1946 1943 1939 


Total for New England — All Manufacturing 
ee eres 


Connecticut — All Manufacturing........... 
eS SS EER en ee ae 
DRODTAIOGIS BOOKB 6. io 5oo ssc cciccctes cases 


Maine — All Manufacturing................ 
Durable ee EE ee ee er ee 
ERAS Pee ERO eee 


Nondura! 


Massachusetts — All Manufacturing........ 
UNTIED so 655 54 656 8/08 454-6 1s9 9/0) oslo 
De MIIOND. ccc ccehcewcace se caaes 


New Hampshire — All Manufacturing....... 
IPI TNIINEIID 55:50 bs 4p ve a -hie:b:000:5.6:5 000s 302.0 
DAGEMUUFRDED MODOR, 5.5.6 6.0.6.0 0.s.c:5.0 0csivceses 


Rhode Island — All Manufacturing......... 
PID 2525.5 ''S 519 0106 os ois 'oraaese- 
PI TIIIS BIOU i sao 5 sc ove c or ccese cones 


Vermont — All Manufacturing.............. 
Durable a Dae tats \oialerave Senne rosslassies ow ae 
RRND 55Ss05 8 50sase se ooceses 


Nondura 


err 1,368,100 1,783,600 1,177,800 
574,6 405,500 


961,900 


600 5, 
oseeee 793,500 821,700 772,300 
Recess 322,400 505,600 294,800 
199,000 


369,300 163,100 


Aare 123/400 136,300 131,700 


Sens 113,500 145,800 96,000 
tes rane 40,500 75,100 é 
esac 73,000 70,700 72,100 


ere 678,600 842,800 563,600 


aia 250,000 397,200 154,400 
Aes 428,600 445,600 409,200 
poise 76,900 77,600 67,100 
hese eG 19,000 20,100 14,300 
roe 57,900 57,500 52.800 
piss 137,400 170,800 128,500 
Seams 44,500 76.000 34,700 
s0esee 92,900 94,800 93,800 
heaves 39,300 41,000 27,800 
eee 21,600 24,200 15,100 
ietaees 17,700 16,800 12,700 


* Preliminary; t Month of Wartime Peak Employment in New England. 
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CONDITION OF REPORTING NEW ENGLAND MEMBER BANKS 
MONTHLY AVERAGES OF WEEKLY FIGURES 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
| BOSTON FIVE CITIES OUTSIDE OF BOSTON 
1946 1945 Change 1946 1945  ¢ 
’ hn se 
em Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 45 Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. "45 
—— 
emand deposits (adjusted*)..... ae 1,412.7 1,402.6 1,366.7 | + 3.4 776.5 801.4 760.3 + 21 
United States deposits......... + 655.6 655.3 520.9 | +25.9 278.7 274.9 281.8 - 11 
Balances due to domestic — 258.5 280.7 240.4 | + 7.5 38.4 40.2 + 6.4 
Balances due to foreign banks. ‘a 24.3 25.3 18.3 | +32.8 1 LE 0.8 +37.5 
"DH CMR oo <aid sos erica tcceesaeees 177.5 173.6 137.0 | +29.6 271.6 267.0 224.3 +211 
TOTAL DEPOSITS (adjusted*)....... 2,528.6 2,537.5 2,283.3 | +10.7 1,366.3 1,384.6 1,303.3 + 48 
Reserves: 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank...... 343.0 347.6 331.4 | + 3.5 122.8 128.8 118.2 + 3.9 
WANING GH ooo soc ay ocr eran asks ere dneras 34.2 35.4 33.8 |} + 1.2 24.6 26.8 24.3 + 12 
Balances with other domestic banks...... 44.6 48.2 49.6 | —10.1 73.2 __ 81.0 70.6 | + 3.7 
TOTAL RESERVES................. 421.8 431.2 414.8 | + 1.7 220.6 236.6 213.1 + 3.5 
Loans and Investments: 
Commercial, industrial, agricultural loans. 414.5 407.9 351.3 | +18.0 78.1 71.8 62.6 +24.8 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities. 60.2 73.3 48.9 | +23.1 1.0 11 0.8 +25.0 
Other loans for gape or ined sec. 45.2 49.7 22.4 |+101.8 31.6 32.0 11.9 | +165.5 
Real estate = 36.2 35.5 31.5 | +14.9 38.3 37.8 36.0 + 6.4 
Loans to banks. we 3.4 2.2 3.7) — 81 0.8 0.6 0.3 | +166.7 
OOGC GROG isc cinta Wanassesmeseveese 98.2 96.7 79.7 | +23.2_ 34.0) — 348) — 30.2) +126 
TOTAL LOANS ic oc cicccescccscuces 657.7 665.3 537.6 | +22.4 183.8 178.1 ~~ 141.8 | +29.6 
United States obligations............... 1,580.5 1,579.2 1,486.4 | + 6.3 1,026.3 1,025.5 980.6 + 4.7 
Securities guaranteed by United States... baled ba 0.6 xeuhé ed ied | eee 
Other bonds and stocks owned........... ___ 417 36.1 30.1 | +38.5 38.0 36.0 37.3 + 3. 
TOTAL INVESTMENTS............ 1,622.2 1,615.3 1,517.1 | + 6.9 | 1,064.3 1,061.5 1,023.2 + 40 
TOTAL LOANS & INVESTMENTS . 2,279.9 2,280.6 2,054.6 | +11.0 | 1,248.1 1,239.6 1,165.0 | + 7.1 
* Adjusted to exclude items in process of collection. ** Less than $50,000. 
DEBITS TO DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS* FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 
NEW ENGLAND* AND THE UNITED STATES MONTHLY AVERAGES OF DAILY FIGURES 
(In Millions of Dollars) (In Millions of Dollars) 
1946 1945 Change 1946 1945 % Change 
Place ay 46 Item Feb. '46 
Feb. Jan. Feb. | Feb. ’45 Feb. Jan. Feb. | Feb. 45 
| Member bank deposits. . 688.8 710.3 = 4, + 6.1 
CONN.—Hartford..... ‘ 308.4 371.8 352.7; —12.6 
seg eae i31| assol lal 478 United States deposits... .. 75.5, 45.0 4] +7811 
oa mandad... 152 182 154] — £3 All other deposits......... __ 55.6) 58.5 87. 7.6) 36.5 
Waterbury...... 43.8 53.4 48.7; —10.1 TOTAL DEPOSITS..... 819.9 813.8, 779.4 + 6.2 
ME. —Bangor.......... 29.4 33.0 22.8) +28.9 F.R. notes in circulation...| 1,446.7} 1,457.2) 1,373. | + 5.4 
Lewiston-Auburn 17.9} 20.8} —-13.7| $30.7 : 
Portland. ....... 60.5 70.9 61.4) — 1.5 Gold certificates reserves... 797.6 808.8 950. oa —16.1 
MASS.—Boston.......... 1,850.5} 2,299.8; 1,899.4 — 2.6 Discounts and advances.... 24.3) ! +150.5 
Brockton........ 28.1 36.4 23.6) +19.1 Industrial loans........... 0.1) 0.1 ed — 50.0 
Fall River....... 33.2 37.1 29.0} +14.5 United States obligations...; 1,427.8) 1,440.0) 1, 168 3 +22.1 
Holyoke......... 35.3 30.5 18.3] +92.9 TOTAL LOANS & | ie 
| ama ) 3 i BR Bee SECURITIES ........ | 1,4652.2| “1,450.8| 1,179.1) “+232 
New Bedford. 34.3 39.0 30.0} +143 
Pittefield . Petia eels 382 23.3 a2 5 10 SAVINGS DEPOSITS AND ACCOUNTS 
pringfield....... { 129. . 5 
Worcester... .... 93.8} 112.2} 83.9} +118 oe wage ete bie NEW ENGLARD* 
N. H. —Concord......... 16.5 17.8} 14.0] 417.9 (in Unit Indicated) 
Manchester...... 29.4 34.3 24.2) +21.5 1946 1945 % Change 
R. I. —Providence...... 238.3 304.3 246.8) — 3.4 Item 46 
VT. —Burlington....... 17.7 19.7 14.2) +24.6 Feb. 28} Jan. 31 | Feb. 28 Feb. 45 
TOTAL—except Boston..../ 1,133.9] 1,564.8; 1,289.2) + 1.9 Deposits .... (millions of $)| 2,352.0] 2,337.5] 2,122.7) +10.8 
NEW ENGLAND—2t1 cities; 3,164.4; 3,864.6) 3,188.6) — 0.8 Total accounts (thousands)| 2,288.1} 2,283.8) 2,229.4, + 2.6 
UNITED STATES— Accts. opened in mo. (’’)... 19.5 26.0 15.8; +23.4 
$86 citles......0ccesee- 78,970.0| 89,181.0| 70,249.0} + 5.3 Accts. closed in mo. .("’)... 15.9 18.2 10.4, +46.2 
* Ezcept interbank accounts. ** Except Fairfield County, Conn. * Except Fairfield County, Conn. 
CONSUMPTION OF WOOL AND COTTON COST OF LIVING IN MASSACHUSETTS 
DAILY AVERAGE —- NEW ENGLAND BY PRINCIPAL ITEMS 
: 8 
& 
: § 
8 x 
. ; 
~ 
% 
g $ 
. S 
8 
& & | 
8 > & 
S TOTAL INDEX TOTAL INDEX 
> o—- FUEL -—=-CLOTHING 
y =++SHELTER =++FOOD 
SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD & OF LABOR & INDUSTRIES 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 
NEW ENGLAND AND UNITED STATES 
(Number of Bales) 















EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(Per Cent Change from Previous Month) 
















































































1946 | 1945 5 | Zi Cesege Wage-Earners Payrolls 
aE ‘Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 1945 Shain — cso 
ee ene a cee) Pees pean 
New England.. oe 76,229) 72,498) <at Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan 
onnecticut | 4,938, 5,184 i x 
Maine. | 120625) 12,853 12512) 409 | Botte and Shoes. .sssssscs] 48] 401 | +68] 46:3 
Massachusetts. .| 38,592) 41,461! 39,657; —2.7 Chemicals a9'g | 40:4.) = 120 | —10.0 
Rhode Island. -| 6,147] 7,058) 6,418] —4.2 Clothing, Men’s............| + 2.4] — 1.1] 411.7] — 0.6 
Other New England peek —_— 6.673) 9,339) —7.5 Clothing, Women’s......... : 3.3 pi e-< 53 Ae os 
United States.............. 746,894' 811,368) 781,149, —4.4 prreiy vt RE Oo +3:1| +04] +3.2| + 0.6 
Proportion of N.E.toU.S.....| 9.50%) 9.40%| 9.28% Dyeing-Finishing..........| + 2.8] +6.1] + 5.3] + 8.9 
| ate Electrical Machinery....... -— 1.3 | —60.3 | — 3.8 | —63.4 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce Foundry and Machine-Shop: 
Foundry Products........ — 0.6| +1.6] — 1.8} + 0.9 
Machine-Shop Products...| + 2.1 | + 0.8} — 3.7 | + 6.3 
WNTISUPO «<5 o)ors's 018 /4:s,8/0 6.0350 +2.4|/ +3.1/) +6.1] — 0.7 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Venther Fenping: ioc 002) £48 | $38 | = 13] $356 
NEW ENGLAND Machine and Hand Tools...} +11.0 | —12.1 | +12.5 | —14.9 
(Value in Thousands of Dollars) Paper and Wood Pulp...... +2.8| +2.3| + 2.7 | — 0.9 
ss a ae —- —— 42.7| +241 43.1] +2.2 
l BOK BNA SOD o5 o-0:0:6 0:0:s:916 ; . ‘ ; 
— | 1946 | 1945 Ag Newspaper peo ieistelsiciscomia (ase z 1.8 ~ 3.5 ey - 6.2 
lassification ey ee . adio Apparatus.......... —- 2. . —- 2. 
| Feb. | Jan. | ‘Feb. | Feb. 1945 | Ruther Products, 0000, = 38) +27) 5 2-2) +35 
EGET 2" aaa (EEE Ve a Silk-Rayon Goods.......... = - 1. . - 0. 
“Comme real. Bldgs veeeeee oe fee ate) ee Textile Machinery and Parte.| — 4.1 | —25.1| — 4.4 | —27.5 
Ivlveational and sage... - : i 2300 13s 3657 $0198 Woolen and Worsted Goods.| + 4.5 | + 0.2 | +11.2 | + 4.8 
ospital and Institutiona 1,155) 41 06 R ‘ q * 
Public Buildings........... ‘| “"116| “90! 5| +2,220.0 Source: Mass. Dept. of Labor & Industries * Less than 1/10 of 1% 
Religious Buildings......... 394) 413) 33) +1,093.9 
neg and Recreational..... 618) 653 | 88 +602.3 EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES 
Misc. Non-Residential...... 392 252 _191 +105.2 MASSACHUSETTS 
Total Non-Residential... . | 12,902 10,799) 6,606 + 95.3 (Per Cent Ch f Previ Month) 
Residential Buildings. .... 10,097, 6,253 1,285] ++685.8 ee 
Total Building........... 22,999) 17,052) 7,891) +191.5 Wage-Earners Payrolls 
Public Works (Total)...... 2,849, 1.567 539} +428.6 
Utilities (Total)............ 21886) 318} 1,747, + 65.2. in 1946 1946 
Total Construction....... | 28 ,734| 18,987) 10,177 +182.3 ioe Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. NG cn che narreoeh el — 0.5| — 4.8| +1.3] — 6.9 
SIDORKUOI 6: -4:00:6s0hie.6 0S b0e +2.9| +4.4|) +7.9| + 4.4 
APR TTTANG 5 5.05 sa:0:d.ciseie-o0e a +1.9}/ —1.0| + 0.4 * 
REL UWE S65 scciwce oie wroieisis + 2.2) +0.1) + 1.1] + 5.1 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES | fitchburg.......----------| 7 2-2 | 7 10) 7 0.8) 7 $2 
RHODE ISLAND SUMO s os aie secede cone +1.0| — 0.7] — 1.3) + 0.4 
(Per Cent sehcsraenel from Previous Month) Lowell tee ererecccecees og 4 hd ie i = re 
cas = MBs sncccccccsccccncccssl = S| =F | — Ge) —see 
Wage-Earners Payrolls New Bedford. ....+.+..00.- + 2.0 : 0.1) + 1.9 - 0.2 
RMI SG wicca s c:0ae ceca + 2.1 ‘ -— 2. ; 
on me =| eS BRINE. . 0 200s crccoeeee +13.3 | —28.3 | +11.0 | —32.7 
Feb. Jan Feb Jan NV UREUAE  5.5'4)5 <teisveininis Saisie —20.0 | — 7.8 | —24.1] — 9.3 
Total Manufacturing....... +301 +62) 482146 | OO See eae eee. Sere tee 
Jewelry and Silverware..... +5.1] + 5.0] +1.0] + 7.5 
Nonferrous Metals......... +4.0| +0.7| — 4.3] + 0.2 SHOE PRODUCTION 
Iron and Steel Products... . —1.1| — 1.6] — 5.3 | +.0.2 NEW ENGLAND AND UNITED STATES 
Machinery (Ex. Electrical)..| +0.7 | +62.3 | +10.7 | +52.5 (In Thousands of Pairs) 
Electrical Machinery....... —-0.5 | — 8.3] — 2.5 | — 5.0 
Textile Products........2. +2.6 | + 1.0] + 7.4 | + 2.4 1946 1945 Ag 
NES nabiss ks cwasess +2.2 | — 0.2 | + 2.7] — 1.3 . 19. 6 
Rayons and Silks. +4.0] — 1.5] + 6.7 | — 2.1 Jan. Dec. Jan. on. 1945 
Woolens and Worsteds (a) +2.9) + 1.5] +11.0} + 4.8 
Finishing (Ex. Woolens). +1.9 | + 3.4] + 4.1] + 4.1 New England............ 15,638e | 12,246p | 13,412 +16.6 
Other Textiles. ...6<6<00 +2.0| — 1.5 | + 4.4] — 2.9 United States............ 42,624e | 34,569p | 39,670 + 7.4 
Rubber Products........... +4.9 | — 0.8 | + 4.3 | + 1.3 
PRAONARIINOUB 5 000.00 055:5:00% +5.4 | + 3.1] + 6.4] + 7.8 Proportion of N.E. to U.S. .| 36.69%] 35.42%] 33.81% 
























































Source: Rhode Island Dept. of Labor. (a) Incl. Dyeing & Finishing. 





Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. e Estimated; p Preliminary. 








REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
NEW ENGLAND RAILROADS INCLUDING BOSTON AND ALBANY* 











(Number of Cars) 
1946 

CLASSIFICATION a 

Mar. 2 Feb. 23 | Feb. 16 | Feb.9 | Feb.2 | Jan.26 | Jan.19 | Jan.12 | Jan.6 | Mar.3 
Merchandise L.C.L...........+. 10,189 8,783 | 10,408 | 10,304 | 10,083 9,819 9,654 9,814 7,965 9,764 
Miscellaneous............0000% 12,250 | 10,887 | 12,501 | 12,242 | 11,968] 11,835 | 12,991] 14,068 | 10,986 | 13,140 
MUIMDER 2 <3 oh caiais ccouteciucs | 939853 9,320 4,455 4,369 4,169 4,180 4,508 4,647 3,782 4,169 
NOMA inci ot Sooising cas ow cues 26,292 | 23,390 | 27,364 | 26,915 | 26,220 | 25,834 | 27,1683 | 28,529 | 22,733 | 27,073 
Per Cent Change from Year Ago. | -2.9% | —4.9% | +14.6% | +33.8% | +16.3% | +13:4% | +24:8% | +211% | +6:4% | +5.5% 

















Source: Association of American Railroads. 


* Not previously published in MONTHLY REVIEW 
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SALES CONDITIONS 
194 





5 = 100 
Month of February anu an ‘a Bt 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1943 ; “Te . “Ty 946 
Connecticut Department Stores....................... 100 93 100 109 95 my pg 107 
Maine Department Stores.............. 0... ccceeeee 97 89 100 117 97 93 100 116 
Massachusetts Department Stores..................... 97 92 100 121 91 88 100 116 
New Hampshire Department Stores.................... 88 89 100 119 91 91 100 119 
Rhode Island Department Stores...................... 95 95 100 125 88 90 100 118 
Vermont Department Stores.......................... 88 95 100 133 85 94 100 133 
Boston Department Stores............ 0.00000 cece eee 96 92 100 121 89 88 100 116 
Springfield Department Stores......................... 109 92 100 109 106 92 100 105 
Worcester Department Stores...................0.000, 95 87 100 125 89 85 100 116 
New Haven Department Stores....................-0.. 96 93 100 115 86 88 100 110 
Portland Department Stores........................0. 101 90 100 115 101 93 100 113 
Providence Department Stores.....:.................. 94 94 100 125 88 90 100 118 
New England Department Stores...................... 97 93 100 120 91 89 100 116 

CREDIT CONDITIONS 
Percentage of Regular Charge Accounts Outstanding at the First of February 
Collected during February 
1943 1944 1945 1946 

Boston Department Stores................000ceceeee ot 1% & 7% * 0% “ 
New Haven Department Stores............ 0. ccc cececccceecccccecucccccucn re 
Providence Department Stores. ...........ccccccscccccccceccce ae Pat 2B. 3 2B. 9 57, 8 BB. 8 
New England Department Stores. ...........0ccccccccccccccecccccececcveceues 53.7 55.3 55.2 54.4 


SALES BY DEPARTMENTS—NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT STORES 





1945 = 100 
Month of ad January aaa February 
1943 1944 1946 1943 1944 945 1946 

Women’s, Misses’, and Juniors’ Ready-to-Wear: | eae pice 107 90 i: 119 90 85 a 114 
Coats — Women’ BGI WEONOD 6c. osc cesdetecscsess 137 92 100 104 110 88 100 99 
Dresses — Women’s and Misses’................0.00- 97 90 100 129 80 84 100 124 
Juniors’ Coats, Suits, Dresses... ...........eceee eens 91 76 100 122 77 79 100 123 
Furs, ex. Repairs and Storage...............eeee cues 115 104 100 136 105 94 100 117 
Aprons, House Dresses, Uniforms.................00 101 85 100 105 90 83 100 110 
— Reaie weroe WeReRCRERUO Na Thi bo vaweereee ces * * 100 115 * * 100 109 
acai shane ol nj eco: kW WA\ ole Badsistah ei alevelar@ a’ 4.6 W016. 564.0 «6s 128 71 100 128 95 66 100 127 
iesmnie Wale not reported separately............... 95 90 100 81 79 84 100 78 
Women’s, Misses’ and Juniors’ Accessories:............. 92 93 100 109 87 91 100 106 
ONS oo ie ee ere WiG6. he Rs cle 6: ow Swe ESE e Be akc 87 96 100 110 80 94 100 109 
NGGE WOME O00t SORTS. 56 5c ccc cecccetecccsceeccces 88 103 100 108 83 97 100 104 
Corsets and Brassieres..... PT Tree CT Oe 90 88 100 115 85 85 100 114 
EMEA MIEN £05 0')5:5/e sieind bee Gaede waanenweeaiows 98 86 100 105 89 81 100 97 
Wren WIICEIO Sol Sc c/a css ciecadeccncupeseeieccece 87 80 100 114 78 78 100 lll 
Reales NANI TIACHVODODs 6:5.0:6-6:0 coed csececessccecece 85 84 100 112 78 86 100 111 
Handkerchiefs....... CH eedes ase ee wile viesies <amaaieueas 89 88 100 114 85 85 100 109 
CRN BOs aiecbloicn viens cowccnnceoueh ose ceeeeneeuade 86 90 100 111 79 83 100 103 
MEMES 65:6. 53:6 ¥. oe: 816.0 Ruse Slack a ele Bere ee erarereeISU RE ee 100 92 100 81 92 88 100 83 
WOE Kinele Vig etin ad-0 80.0 66.0.6 a Pacetpe aeelwiale sain ae 4 aiae'e 99 89 100 127 94 88 100 119 
DOWEIEY: 6c cccccccce MEET Meee wae adie eid ee pesceasin ceed 71 98 100 118 71 91 100 115 
Toa GUNS a tircaiere i inisee cone Cares badeaiscee seis 99 114 100 119 93 109 100 116 
Toilet Articles and Drugs.............ccceeceeceeees 87 109 100 111 93 105 100 106 
Umbrellas, Parasols, Canes..............222eeeeeeeee 142 54 100 124 142 77 100 137 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings:............. 110 88 100 125 103 85 100 118 
WON W CORO 6 5 ci cnaceaeiened Ube oe'st-aesinecses 147 95 100 lll 128 87 100 101 
Men’s Furnishings, inc. Hats and Caps............... 99 83 100 145 96 83 100 136 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings.....................- 90 87 100 99 82 85 100 104 
MGR PONG BOgS SHOOK. c6cccesvcccicascovesweceass 108 85 100 131 108 80 100 123 
Infants’, Children’s, Girls’ and “‘Teen-Age” Wear:....... 73 88 100 98 69 88 100 99 
Infants’ Department amine aimee CU eeu Ee Ties ooh ae kie ood 69 90 100 96 68 90 100 98 
Girls’ and ‘ aaa WEOEES caccsnorcenees waamneee 76 84 100 102 68 81 100 102 
PGi PTAs sos aie 6:5 vice sctieadiccessscdeds ceecsee 94 93 100 151 96 93 100 141 
Furniture, B 4 Mattresses, Springs Recasaes od ause we 102 85 100 136 97 88 100 137 
Wein WN INBIIUEO, «66.604 6.006 ede cecvevacvesecieese 90 91 100 195 95 85 100 178 
Major Appliances........... eeKoumen dee ces meee Rees < 142 56 100 830 154 68 100 734 
Draperies and Curtains............ pir cunwenipeunees 72 92 100 122 a 88 100 119 
Lamps and Shades........ One rerere Pee era Toe 96 95 100 196 98 83 100 166 
Floor Coverings......... eerie ree perce tee eee 97 95 100 156 93 90 100 143 
China and Glassware. . SPE Anne ery erp marae 94 96 100 146 92 94 100 137 
EE ere CEE ECLECTIC CET 98 100 100 128 103 101 100 125 
Dosnesties and Bed Coverings.......... Se PEN Ie 107 105 100 148 113 104 100 124 
TRIOS Face puswesacnensvec écbenentnewses oeeues eae 305 . 85 100 525 353 99 100 411 
Piece Goods:...... PEC TCE mune STE CO ETE Sas 86 88 100 100 73 81 100 93 
Silks and Velvets.............sceccrerrececeeeeeeee 83 85 100 105 65 77 100 93 
Woolen Dress Goods. .............4. Ceeuromnnecaute 87 81 100 93 86 79 100 91 
Cotton Dress Goods...... RAPE Conn Eee ee 96 99 100 93 74 87 100 85 
BRN osolnis 01s. < fase cebecnss Cae ne oan esac eeceue 80 92 100 112 77 88 100 109 
Laces, Trimmings, Embroideries, Ribbons............ 70 101 100 112 70 98 100 106 
Notions.......... ere Sdsvendawede vescnuaaeee 81 89 100 114 7 85 100 111 
Toys and Sporting Goods. ...........cceccecceeeeeees 7 79 88 100 166 78 78 100 147 
Miscellaneous:........ eT TTT TTT CTT err beecesoue ere 90 102 100 120 83 93 100 117 
Silverware...........020- oneeee sndeevbaseeeesas er 126 135 100 217 152 123 100 181 
TUBBEEGs 6 ocicccccsseces wifegemedeeimaaeee satesewes 134 110 100 132 135 105 100 138 
WOMB. cc ccccccccce TCT CCT TTT CTCL UCU CT CRT Te be 100 129 * 100 142 
UCONN 65-6 crcisinisicn sciences a ensdetiee ueeeeee nace be * 100 97 * * 100 97 
Art Goods, inc. Needlework...... Miauaneee ereaelecuecsra 80 87 100 106 79 83 100 101 
eye ites Scr NPN nieeal Tatoos PER : * * 100 105 * * 100 106 
Other. CURES O SOD OSORSeCS EES ereenkesdeeneeseesé 95 109 100 122 S4 96 100 118 
a... waenes 107 90 100 112 99 88 100 107 
GRAND TOTRD 6 o:cccicccasdccccicnces Reire atie eer 96 92 100 120 90 88 100 115 

*Figures not available. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Prepared and released by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Federal Reserve index. Groups are expressed in 
terms of points in the total index. Monthly figures, 
latest shown are for February, 1946. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 


UNITED STATES 
COLLAR VOLUME SEASONALLY AQJUSTED 


Federal Reserve indexes. Monthly figures, latest 
shown are for February, 1946, sales; January, 
1946, stocks. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
UNITED STATES 


AVERAGE 


THAN Fan 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes. Weekly 
figures, latest shown are for week ending March 
16, 1946. 


MEMBER BANK RESERVES AND RELATED ITEMS 
UNITED STATES 


32 


‘TREASURY 


=_—” figures, latest shown are for March 20, 
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RODUCTION and employment at factories declined in February but advanced 

in the first three weeks of March, reflecting mainly the influence of the steel 

strike. The value of retail trade reached new record levels. Wholesale prices of a 
number of commodities increased. 


Industrial Production. Output of durable goods declined considerably further 
in February, while production of nondurable goods and minerals continued to 
increase. Production of steel, automobiles, and machinery has advanced sharply 
since the settlement of wage disputes in these industries, and the Board’s index of 
industrial production, which declined from 160 in January to 154 per cent of the 
1935-39 average in February, will show a considerable rise in March. 


Steel mill operations in February were at an average rate of 19 per cent of capac- 
ity, as compared with 50 per cent in January. Output at steel mills has increased 
rapidly since the middle of February, and during the week ending March 23 is sched- 
uled at 89 per cent of capacity — the highest rate since V-J Day. In February pro- 
duction of nonferrous metals, machinery, and transportation equipment also de- 
clined, reflecting chiefly the direct or indirect effects of work stoppages. Lumber 
production, after advancing in January, showed little change in February. Plate 
glass production increaced sharply to the highest level since November, 1941. 


Production of most nondurable goods continued to advance in February, partly 
reflecting increases in working forces. Output at textile mills rose further and was 
at a rate slightly above the level of a year ago. Activity in the meat packing 
industry increased sharply in February following settlement of the wage dispute at 
major plants and was 20 per cent higher than a year ago. Flour production likewise 
showed a substantial gain for the month. In March a Federal program was in- 
stituted to reduce domestic consumption of wheat in order to increase exports for 
relief purposes. Output of automobile tires in February rose to the highest rate on 
record. 


Output of coal was maintained at exceptionally high levels in February and early 
March. Crude petroleum production showed a gain in February, but declined in 
March. 


Employment. Employment continued to advance from the middle of January 
to the middle of February in most lines of activity except at manufacturing plants 
closed by industrial disputes. After February 15, with the settlement of the steel 
strike, there were large increases in employment in the durable goods industries 
and by the middle of March employment in private nonagricultural establishments 
is estimated to be about 2/4 million larger than last September, after allowing for 
seasonal changes. Unemployment increased from January to February by about 
400,000 to a level of 2,700,000 persons. 


Distribution. Department store sales in February, after allowance for seasonal 
changes, were the largest on record by a considerable margin, and in the first half 
of March sales continued to show marked increases over a year ago. Total retail 
trade in February was probably close to one-fourth higher than in the same month 
last year. 


Shipments of most classes of railroad freight increased from the middle of Febru- 
ary to the middle of March and almost the same number of cars were being loaded 
in the first two weeks of March as during the same period last year, when shipments 
of war products were at peak levels. 


Commodity Prices. The general level of wholesale commodity prices advanced 
one per cent from the middle of February to the middle of March, reflecting in- 
creases in most groups of agricultural and industrial products. Since last Septem- 
ber wholesale prices have advanced 3.3 per cent, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index. Price control regulations permit manufacturers and distributors 
to pass on to consumers only part of the recent advances granted in maximum 
wholesale prices. 


Bank Credit. Retirement of 2.8 billion dollars of United States Government 
obligations during March was reflected in a decline of about the same amount in 
Treasury balances during the four weeks ending March 20. Holdings of Govern- 
ment securities by both Federal Reserve Banks and member banks declined, 


accompanying reductions in Treasury deposits at these banks. Deposits, other 
than those of the Treasury, at member banks showed little change. Member 
banks required and excess reserves also changed little during the period. Member 
banks increased their borrowings at the Reserve Banks to over 700 million dollars 
on March 13, but reduced them somewhat in the following week. 


Commercial and industrial loans at member banks in leading cities continued to 
increase between the middle of February and the middle of March. Loans on 
Government securities to brokers and dealers fluctuated considerably in connection 
with the Treasury retirement and refunding operations, while those to others con- 
tinued to show a slow decline. 


March-April 





